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mother's discipline had not curbed his spontaneity.
Joseph fell in love with his new bride when he saw her
portrait. He was fascinated at once by this picture of
Isabella, which had been sent to Vienna by Count Mercy-
Aigenteau, who was then Maria Theresa's ambassador
at Parma. The Count, who was later Marie Antoinette's
fatherly adviser, was very much impressed by Isabella's
charm and by her intelligence. " At eighteen/' he wrote,
" her attainments would have been thought remarkable
in a clever young man."

Isabella, who was self-analytical to a morbid degree,
did not think so highly of her own intellectual attain-
ments, which to her seemed superficial. She once
wrote to Marie Christine, her sister-in-law, that her
mind was like her desk, the drawers of which contained
" a little philosophy, a little morals, deep reflections,
playful songs, history, physics, logic, novels, meta-
physics, and a constant longing for Marie Christine."

Isabella was dark and frail and mysterious-looking.
Her appearance contrasted sharply with that of Joseph's
blonde tall sisters. She captured his imagination long
before he met her, but, hating the kind of sentimentality
displayed by his mother, he assumed a cynical manner,
so like that of his hero, Frederick the Great, whenever
he spoke of her before their marriage.

" I shall do everything," he wrote to his friend, Count
Salm, ** to win her respect and her confidence. But
love ? No, you know that it is impossible for me to be
agreeable, to pose as a lover. That is against my nature."

When Joseph met Isabella, his cynicism was for-
gotten. He was swept off his feet, and he hated the
formality of their earlier meetings. Neither the war
nor her son's passion for simplicity had prevented Maria
Theresa from arranging a pompous wedding for her heir,